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American Education in Crisis’ 


By EARL J. McGRATH 
President, University of Kansas City, Mo. 


E pucarion in the United States is in a crisis. 
In some communities the quality of education 
has for several years been steadily deteriorating 
and will continue to do so in the immediate years 
ahead. 

I do not share the views of some who lately 
have made severe attacks on the public schools 
for their failure to teach the basic subjects in the 
elementary schools. Some of these criticisms 
come from well-intentioned and thoughtful citi- 
zens. Others come from people who have no 
knowledge of, and little interest in, contempo- 
rary education. We should spare no effort to 
assist the former in gaining a fuller understand- 
ing of the things the public schools are trying to 
do. As we do this, the vast majority of Amer: 
ican citizens will support the efforts being made 


1 Address to Phi Delta Kappa meeting, Kansas City, 
Mo., Nov. 4, 1954. 


to provide superior instruction in the basic sub- 
jects, and the small percent of carping critics 
will ve rendered innocuous. 

In regard to the teaching of the fundamental 
subjects, we can say that these subjects are 
taught on the whole just as effectively as they 
were years ago, and in many classrooms even 
more effectively. It is true that many children 
do not read, write, spell, or calculate as accu- 
rately as one could wish. This has always been 
the case and doubtless always will be. But, 
numerous studies show that modern methods of 
teaching used by qualified teachers produce bet- 
ter results than in the past. Moreover, the 
schools now undertake many additional respon- 
sibilities in the teaching of the social studies, 
the fine arts, and physical education, and in pro- 
viding a rich complement of other experiences 
totally missing in the school program of even 





25 years ago. Our children today are better 
informed, more interested in finding out about 
the world in which they live, and certainly much 
happier in school than they have ever been in 
the past. 

There are some classrooms, schools, and entire 
school systems in which there is much room for 
improvement. The inadequacies in these cases, 
however, stem generally not from innovations in 
content and modern methods of teaching, but 
from the very reverse, traditionalism. 

Statistical information is not needed to prove 
that since 1949 the birth rate has risen rapidly 
in the United States, but figures are needed to 
indicate the enormous burden which these addi- 
tional children are placing on the schools. For 
a number of years each fall 4 million more chil- 
dren have stood at the schoolhouse doors of the 
nation than in the preceding year. In one year 
the number rose to more than 1,500,000. Though 
the figure will vary from year to year as the 
children already born reach school age, it will 
not markedly shrink. Indeed, the elementary- 


and secondary-school population, which was 26,- 
000,000 in 1945, is now 36,000,000, and by 1960 
will reach 42,000,000, an increase over 1945 of 


61%. 

This biological phenomenon is the principal, 
though by no means the sole, cause of the weak- 
nesses now developing in the school system of 
the United States. It has resulted in a severe 
shortage of teachers and school buildings. As 
Commissioner of Education in 1952, I reported 
that the schools of the nation were short 52,000 
teachers, but the present Commissioner reports 
that that figure has risen to 102,000. When we 
consider prospective teachers, it is patent that 
the present shortage will become more acute in 
the next three or four years, to say nothing of 
the more distant future. By 1960, Commis- 
sioner Brownell reports, there will probably be 
a shortage of 292,000 elementary- and secondary- 
school teachers. 

This shortage of teachers constitutes a na- 
tional crisis. It is true that in some communi- 
ties, especially those with large financial re- 
sources, most children study under well-trained 
teachers and receive an education superior to 
that of their parents. But in many communi- 
ties, and in an increasing number, the lack of 
teachers is causing a watering down of the edu- 


cational program. The inferior teaching in 
these communities is not due to radical depar- 
tures in subject matter and teaching methods, 
but rather to the conditions under which edu- 
cation is carried on. Because of the shortage 
of teachers, many schools now operate on double 
shifts, one in the morning and the other in the 
afternoon. Class size has risen to 40 or 50, even 
60. Moreover, many classes are now conducted 
by teachers who hold only emergency or tempo- 
rary certificates. 

It is a truism that the teacher is the most im- 
portant factor in the entire educative process. 
American citizens should therefore examine 
thoughtfully the causes for the present teacher 
shortage. The causes are complicated and 
many. At the top of the list, however, I would 
place teachers’ salaries. Salaries vary widely 
in the various communities, but the average is 
not high enough to attract many college stu- 
dents who now choose to enter more lucrative 
vocations. There is a great deal of idealism 
among the members of our profession. They 
do not place monetary values ahead of the hu- 
man considerations which motivate the dedi- 
eated teacher. Yet, many teachers cannot earn 
enough in their professional activities to provide 
even the common necessities of life for their 
families. It is a reflection on our culture that 
many teachers, especially men, now drive taxi 
cabs, serve as drug store clerks, or sell insvrance 
outside the hours of the school day. In some 
cities janitors receive a higher wage than teach- 
ers. Many communities will continue to have 
double sessions and large classes until their sal- 
ary scales are able to attract and hold more 
young people in the profession. 

The unwarranted attacks in recent years on 
the teaching profession as a whole are repelling 
many of the most alert and sensitive minds. 
Every loyal American, among whom we can 
count the members of the teaching profession, 
agrees that we do not want in the classroom in- 
structors of subversive doctrines and that every 
step should be taken to exclude such persons. 
Equal vigilance should be exercised to protect 
loyal teachers against the unwarranted assaults 
of hysterical and thoughtless citizens. Unless 
our people do this, the present teacher shortage 
will continue, and those who remain in the pro- 
fession will be further demoralized. 
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The second major problem in American edu- 
cation is the shortage of schools. Unlike the 
teacher shortage, the causes of the lack of class- 
rooms and other educational facilities is per- 
fectly clear. The basic factor is the increasing 
number of children of school age. 

Simple arithmetic will show that for every 
additional million children, with an average 
class size of 30, over 33,000 new classrooms will 
be required, to say nothing of other facilities 
such as auditoriums, gymnasiums, laboratories, 
and libraries. The present need for classrooms 
caused by the increased birth rate has been ag- 
gravated by the fact that in the 1930’s few 
schools were built because of the depression, and 
in the 1940’s, because of World War II. These 
factors operating together have created a class- 
room shortage this year of 370,000. A school 
facilities survey authorized by Congress several 
years ago, shows in a report just issued that ‘‘it 
will be necessary to construct during the next 
five years approximately 720,000 public elemen- 
tary and secondary classrooms and related fa- 
cilities at an estimated capital outlay investment 
of approximately $28,000,000,000. If the pres- 
ent rates of construction are continued over the 


next five years, we shall have a backlog need of 


470,000 classrooms.’’ These are not figures 
dreamed up by an expansionist bureaucrat in 
Washington, but the validated statements of the 
chief state school officers in the several states 
based on a study of needs in local school districts. 

The same study shows that, with maximum 
state and local financial effort to erect these 
schools, many states and local communities will 
not be able to provide adequate funds. It is, 
therefore, perfectly clear that, if all America’s 
children are to have the kind of education the 
people of this country have traditionally con- 
sidered an individual right and a social neces- 
sity, some Federal assistance is imperative. 

No one is more eager than I to reduce Federal 
expenditures and taxes. But to any fair ob- 
server the facts indicate that the bills for Fed- 
eral financial assistance for the construction of 
schools introduced three or four years ago, and 
again in the last Congress by more than a dozen 
representatives and senators of both parties, 
should have been passed long since. If we truly 
believe in equal educational opportunity for all 
American youth, some such legislation will be 
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passed in the next session of the Congress. No 
more facts or discussion are needed to come to 
a decision and action on this urgent social prob- 
lem. Unfortunately, the education of children 
cannot be put in the deep freeze while we in- 
dulge in hair-splitting arguments as to exactly 
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how much help is needed and how it is to be dis- 
tributed. Those who urge delay for conferences 
and committee discussions are dealing cavalierly 
with the educational opportunities of American 
children, and, indeed, with the welfare of the 
nation itself. A co-operative program of school- 
house construction involving the financial par- 
ticipation of local, state, and federal govern- 
ments would constitute one of the best examples 
of the partnership arrangement advocated by 
President Eisenhower to advance the well-being 
and the continued prosperity of all the American 
people. 

I would merely mention other problems con- 
nected with school district reorganization, which 
when solved will result in a more efficient ad- 
ministrative structure for the operation of 
schools and markedly increase the quality and 
scope of education in many communities. An- 
other problem relates to the several million chil- 
dren who are classified as exceptional because 
they deviate from the normal in body or in 
mind. Among these are the victims of polio and 


others crippled by other diseases, the emotion- 
ally disturbed and the handicapped in sight or 
hearing, the rheumatic heart cases, and many 


others. All these children, for humanitarian 
and economic reasons, deserve the best educa- 
tion, so that many of them can become happy 
and well-adjusted individuals and productive 
workers. 

These problems are national problems, and 
they will be solved only by national efforts. Let 
me emphasize that I believe firmly in the local 
and state control of education in the United 
States. It is this feature of American educa- 
tion more than any other that has been respon- 
sible for widespread experimentation, for the 
interest of local citizens in their own schools, and 
for the large measure of political freedom which 
we enjoy in this country. After having ex- 
amined the matter from the local, the state, and 
the Federal point of view, I would be the last to 
propose any arrangement by which the Federal 
government could diminish or infringe upon the 
authority which local citizens have over the edu- 
eation of their own children. However, many 
of these problems, though they may not require 
local financial support of education by the Fed- 
eral government, will require national leader- 
ship by its educational agency, the U. S. Office 
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of Education. The historic purpose of the 
Office of Education in the early years of its ex- 
istence was to collect and disseminate informa- 
tion about education in the United States. 
These functions it has served with reasonable 
success for many years. Recently it has ac- 
cepted more operational functions in co-opera- 
tion with the states and local school systems in 
comprehensive studies which have led to recom- 
mendations concerning action programs to deal 
with current educational problems. In my 
judgment, this function must be considerably 
enlarged if some of our pressing problems are to 
be dealt with adequately. 

There are, of course, voluntary private agen- 
cies in the field of education which operate on 
the national scene. Many of these make inves- 
tigations and reports peculiar to their own mem- 
bership, but because of limited resources they 
cannot make comprehensive and _ large-scale 
studies. <A concrete illustration of this point is 
the school facilities survey just mentioned. This 
study was done in the U. S. Office of Education 
under a congressional appropriation of $3,000,- 
000 matched by an equal sum from the partici- 
pating states. No private agency could possibly 
have undertaken such a comprehensive investi- 
gation with its limited resources. Only the lead- 
ership of the staff of the Office of Education with 
the co-operation of the state educational authori- 
ties made such a national study possible. Many 
other areas of education urgently need similar 
study. 

‘If the U. S. Office of Education is to perform 
these functions efficiently and without political 
interference, two steps need to be taken. A staff 
capable of directing educational investigations 
of this magnitude and importance and of secur- 
ing the co-operation of leaders outside the gov- 
ernment must be provided. They must repre- 
sent all the branches and levels of education. 
Such a highly qualified professional staff could 
take leadership in organizing co-operative stud- 
ies involving the several states and institutions 
of higher education as well as national profes- 
sional associations. They could act as coun- 
selors to members of the profession and school 
systems which seek assistance and guidance. 
They could publish reports on superior educa- 
tional practices as these exhibit themselves in 
our complex school system. They could call 
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regional or national conferences to deliberate on 
current educational problems and to recommend 
sound courses of action. Through the Commis- 
sioner of Education they could from time to time 
issue pronouncements on education to gain the 
support of the American people for: the entire 
educational enterprise. 

The U. S. Office of Education, except when 
special grants have been made available from 
the Congress or from private sources, has not 
been organized and staffed for this kind of lead- 
ership. It has had highly competent profes- 
sional educators on its staff, but in insufficient 
numbers, and for limited periods. Today, how- 
ever, when the need is greater than ever in our 
history, the Office of Education has lost many 
of the distinguished members of its staff whose 
names would be immediately recognized as 
among the leaders of the profession. Whole 
sections have virtually been abolished through 
the attrition of qualified personnel. Unless 
larger funds are provided, and unless positions 
on the staff of the Office can be made attractive 
and secure, the Office of Education will soon be- 
come what William G. Carr of the National Edu- 
cation Association foresaw two years ago as its 
possible destiny—a plaque on the wall of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
It is in the national interest that the present con- 
traction of the staff and the services of the Office 
of Education be stopped and steps taken at once 
to establish the kind of service needed in this 
national emergency in education. 

Secondly, if the functions of the Office of Edu- 
cation are to be efficiently performed, the Com- 
missioner and his staff must be free to carry on 
their work with considerable autonomy. Many 
of the matters with which they must necessarily 
deal will involve differences of opinion and some- 
times serious controversy. If, however, they are 
to study educational problems and report their 
findings and recommendations to the Congress, 
the profession, and the public, they must not be 
subjected to political or any other kind of non- 
professional restrictions or pressures. 

After prolonged and careful examination of 
the issues involved, I have concluded that the 
position of the U. S. Office of Education in 
the Federal Government structure should be 
changed in one of two ways. Either would, in 
my judgment, dignify the office of Commis- 
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sioner, and, through him, the entire educational 
fraternity. At the same time, either of these 
arrangements would guarantee him and his staff 
complete freedom of activity and expression 
within, of course, the limits of the law. 

Such autonomy can be achieved either by the 
establishment of a Federal Board of Education 
appointed by the President of the United States, 
a non-partisan body of laymen and educators 
who would select a Commissioner of Education 
on a non-political basis, and with his professional 
guidance and counsel promote the program, the 
interests, and support of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. An alternative to this plan would be 
the establishment of another secretaryship in 
the cabinet concerned exclusively with problems 
of education in the United States. Both pro- 
posals have been vigorously advocated in years 
past. I have studied each of them carefully. 
There are advantages and disadvantages in both. 
In theory I lean toward the secretaryship rather 
than the Federal Board because a Secretary 
would be more effective in advocating the cause 
of education with the administration and the 
Congress, and because a secretaryship would 
dignify education by placing it on exactly the 
same level as the other important agencies of 
government. On the other hand, since the edu- 
cational enterprise in the Federal ‘Government 
is likely to remain relatively small in the im- 
mediate future, it may be politically impossible 
to achieve the secretaryship. I am, therefore, 
forced to the conclusion that the educational 
profession should work vigorously for the sepa- 
rate Federal Board of Education. 

My purpose now, however, is not to debate the 
merits of these two proposals but rather to focus 
attention on the end which would be achieved 
by either. If the Commissioner of Education is 
to report fully and accurately on education in 
the United States in all its branches and levels, 
and if he is to recommend to the Congress, to 
the profession, and to the people the measures 
needed to keep the educational enterprise at a 
high level of efficiency, it is absolutely necessary 
that, in the formulation of policies to advance 
the interests of American education, he not be 
inhibited by, nor be subject to the improper in- 
fluence of, any officer of the government. His 
own professional judgment must prevail until 
he is considered professionally unfit to occupy 
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the office. In making this statement I want to 
make it perfectly clear that during the more 
than four years I had the high privilege of hold- 
ing the office of Commissioner no member of the 
government, either in the administrative or leg- 
islative branches, ever attempted to determine 
my appointments to the professional staff or to 
curtail my utterances or influence my opinions. 
It should be clear, therefore, that I am talking 
about principles, policies, and practices rather 
than persons. The point can be made concrete 
by the use of an example. 

When the Congress authorized the study of 
schoolhouse facilities and located that study in 
the U.S. Office of Education, the staff proceeded 
to develop this project co-operatively with the 
several states in accordance with their best judg- 
ment and with that of other leading consultants 
from many sections of the country. When the 
first phase of the study was completed, the facts 
showed that the school plants of the United 
States as a whole were totally inadequate to 
serve the educational needs of this and succeed- 
ing generations. As Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, I reported to the Congress and to the pub- 
lic, through the press, that a critical situation ex- 
isted and that $15-18,000,000,000 would have to 
be spent in erecting school houses in the immedi- 
ate years ahead. I urged Federal support of this 
program on the basis of facts that were unmis- 
takably clear and irrefutable. There was then, 
and there is now, a difference of opinion as to 


whether such Federal support was necessary or 
desirable. The point I am trying to emphasize 
here, however, is that the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation must be free to report the facts and his 
recommendations if there is to be intelligent con- 
sideration of educational problems and action 
taken on them. Ifa political appointee superior 
to the Commissioner in rank or authority is 
to be permitted to close his mouth or to shade 
his statements in accordance with political ex- 
pediency or personal convictions, the usefulness 
of the Office of Education will be destroyed and 
American education will be commensurately 
damaged. If the ends of education are to be 
served, such statements on controversial subjects 
must necessarily be issued whenever the facts 
are clear and the purpose proper. This freedom 
of action and expression can be more fully guar- 
anteed than it is at present under either of the 
arrangements which I have suggested. 

Let me conclude by saying that the condition 
of education in every hamlet in the nation will 
ultimately be affected by the effectiveness of the 
leadership at the national level. I make no pre- 
tense that the solutions I have suggested are 
completely adequate or easy to put into effect. 
On the contrary, they deserve the most thought- 
ful consideration and criticism by all members 
of the profession. In the end, the profession 
must play an active part in reaching the decision 
as to which of these alternatives will benefit and 
protect education. 


The Social Science Course and Effective 
Citizenship Education 


By RITA W. NEALON, ALBERT SOMIT, and WALTER H. WILKE 
New York University 


THE steady proliferation of the integrated 
or general social-science course during the past 
two decades has given rise to a substantial body 
of literature and has occasioned much discussion 
and controversy. As a rule, these discussions 
center on what we might term the ‘‘substantive’’ 
and the ‘‘ procedural’’ aspects of the course. The 
former deals with the merits of the social-science 
course in terms of educational philosophy; the 
latter concerns itself with the practical problems 
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entailed in the implementation of this sequence, 
where adopted. 

To date, however, there has been very little at- 
tention given to the possible impact of the social- 
science course upon student knowledge of Amer- 

1 For example, E. J. McGrath, ed., “Social Science in 
General Education” (Dubuque, Iowa: William C. Brown, 
1948); B. L. Johnson, “What About Survey Courses?” 
(New York: Henry Holt, 1937); A. W. Levi, “General 
Edueation in the Social Sciences” (Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1948); G. L. Harris, 


ScHOOL AND Society, 285-86, Oct. 26, 1946; D. C. Knowl- 
ton, SCHOOL AND Society, 625-30, May 18, 1940. 
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ican politics and student interest in personal 
participation in politics. Yet this is a matter of 
considerable importance in a democracy. where 
educators have long agreed that the preparation 
of students for effective participation in our 
political process is a major objective of college 
education. The almost unquestioned acceptance 
of this tenet is reflected, at most schools, in the 
requirement that students successfully complete 
a basic course in American government and 
politics. While this requisite could conceivably 
be justified in terms of liberal-arts educational 
philosophy, it has also rested traditionally upon 
the practical desirability of college training for 
intelligent democratic citizenship. 

Given this long-standing goal, it is significant 
to note that the adoption of the social-science 
course almost always entails a reduction in class- 
room time devoted to the subject of government. 
The social-science sequence usually supersedes a 
group of required departmental courses involv- 
ing some combination of work in economics, poli- 
tical science, psychology, and sociology and effec- 
tuates—as its advocates point out—a substantial 
reduction in required course time as contrasted 
with the older system of required individual de- 
partmental courses. As a typical example, a 
three-semester social-science sequence is now of- 


fered at Washington Square College, New York 
University, as an alternative to a group of three 


one-year courses. In short, six semesters of pre- 
viously required work are replaced by a single 
three-semester sequence. 

Granting that there is some duplication of sub- 
ject matter among the several departmental 
courses, the fact remains that this economy is 
substantially achieved by reducing the time de- 
voted to the component social-science subject 
areas. This means that the adoption of the 
social-science courses is accompanied by a marked 
reduction in time devoted to the subject of gov- 
ernment, as compared with the traditional re- 
quired course in political science or government. 
What will be the result of this reduction of sub- 


ject-matter time upon student knowledge of 
politics and interest in politics? Does the grow- 
ing popularity of the social-science sequence 
jeopardize our college programs in citizenship 
training? 

Assuming—and it would be awkward to deny 
this—some relationship between classroom expo- 
sure and student knowledge, it seems reasonable 
to assume that social-science course ‘‘graduates’’ 


’ will know less about American government and 


politics than their fellow students who complete 
the departmental course in this subject. But 
this, in itself, is not the crux of the matter. 
Rather, will they still know enough so that we 
ean safely conclude that the social-science course 
does an effective job of preparation for citizen- 
ship? Equally important, will the decrease in 
time devoted to politics and government be re- 
flected in a diminution of student interest in 
personal political participation? If either or 
both of the above are results of the social-science 
sequence, serious reconsideration of both the 
course and the goals of liberal-arts education 
might well be in order. 

Recognizing the long-run significance of this 
problem for democratic education, the Maurice 
and Laura Falk Foundation has underwritten a 
research program at Washington Square College 
designed to provide, at least in tentative form, an 
answer to these questions, This study, however, 
will provide data only as to the consequences of 
one social-science course. As these courses vary 
considerably from institution to institution, the 
importance of the educational issues involved 
calls for careful study of this problem at schools 
throughout the nation. Not until this broader 
study has been undertaken will it be possible to 
draw any general conclusions as to the effect of 
this social-science course in this educational area. 
In the interim, there seems some reason to fear, 
if only on @ priori grounds, that the general so- 
cial-science sequence may be inadequate, at least 
in this respect, as an instrument for training in 
effective democratic citizenship. 


The Fifth Year and Teacher Education 


By F. G. LIVINGOOD 
Washington College, Chestertown, Md. 


THE LONG PROPOSED fifth year for teacher edu- 
cation continues to be a pertinent topic in pub- 
lications, at educational meetings, and in experi- 
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mentation affecting preparation of elementary 
and secondary teachers. There appears to be 
no agreement as to content or organization and 
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no indication of the earliest time when the re- 
quirement of a fifth year for teacher certification 
will be feasible. Proposed programs include a 
year of professional study organized around a 
teaching practicum, a year of internship, and 
the requirement of a master’s degree for certi- 
fication. However, with the present teacher 
shortage, any requirement of a fifth year for 
certification is not practical. 

To impose a required fifth year on the present 
program of teacher training in teachers colleges 
or in liberal arts colleges will serve only to re- 
duce further the number of students preparing 
for teaching. Liberal arts colleges now find 
teacher-training enrollments reduced by appeals 
of increased financial returns and vocational op- 
portunities in other areas. An additional factor 
discouraging young people from considering 
teaching as a life work has been the rash of 
articles in current publications finding fault 
with public education, belittling teaching as a 
career, and criticizing the work of school ad- 
ministrators. 

A fifth-year program in effective operation 
will not only improve professional training of 
beginning teachers, but will also improve the 
supply of teachers in making professional train- 
ing available to college graduates who, while 
going through college, gave little consideration 
to teaching as a career and decided to prepare 
for teaching after college graduation. The fifth 
year of training for the latter group will be a 
measure of seriousness of attitude of a candidate 
toward teaching as a career and will obviate the 
oft-repeated comment about some four-year col- 
lege graduates, ‘‘He wasn’t prepared for any- 
thing so he thought he would teach.’’ 

Unless an advanced degree is offered for both 
groups at the close of the fifth year of prepara- 
tion, the college graduate without undergradu- 
ate professional preparation will go to a univer- 
sity for the master’s degree without too much 
consideration of practicum, professional, or sub- 
ject-area courses. This is assuming that the 
lack of agreement continues among certifying 
agencies as to what shall comprise the fifth year 
of teacher preparation. In many instances pros- 
pective teachers will take a master’s degree in 
one of the conventional academic areas with pri- 
mary emphasis on content. Since many school 
systems allow increased salaries to teachers with 
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a master’s degree per se, a fair number of pros- 
pective teachers are likely to follow a master’s 
degree program without the inclusion of teach- 
ing experience rather than follow a professional 
program without degree and without assurance 
of salary compensation for advanced training 
beyond the bachelor’s degree. 

The fifth-year program based on a teaching 
practicum must combine the best features of an 
internship in education plus the most valuable 
aspects of the master’s degree in theory and in 
content. The average college graduate embark- 
ing on a program of graduate work in teacher 
training will accept it at face value if there is 
academic recognition at the end of the program 
in terms of a degree. The finance-minded col- 
lege graduate will hesitate to begin a fifth-year 
program of half-time teaching and correspond- 
ing salary. He may look on this as an attempt 
to secure cheap teachers, with the result that 
he may turn to better-paying vocational areas. 
The granting of the conventional master’s de- 
gree, based largely on a fifth-year program 
stressing the practicum, may cause university 
departments other than teacher education to 
raise a question about the lowering of standards 
for the master’s degree. The degree awarded 
for the fifth year of teacher preparation, such 
as the Master of Arts in Teaching, should be 
indicative of the nature of the program pursued 
and yet continue standards just as high as those 
for the conventional master’s degree. 

With a score or more liberal arts institutions 
operating experimental fifth-year programs, sup- 
ported in part by the Ford, Kellogg, Rockefeller, 
and Russell Sage Foundations, a good start has 
been made in laying the foundation for the fifth- 
year teacher-training program. Meantime, in- 
stitutions not engaged in experimental fifth-year 
work should continue to study their program 
with a view to adapting to the fifth year when 
the time comes for the extension of teacher 
education. Studies need to be made comparing 
teachers five years out of college under the pres- 
ent four-year program and teachers who have 
been prepared under the five-year program five 
years out of college or university. Participating 
institutions will need to pool findings and to 
determine what constitutes the best type of five- 
year program. The fact remains, regardless of 
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type of program employed, that teacher selec- 
tion on the basis of personality, interest in work- 
ing with children, adaptability, and altruistic 
motives will continue to be important in im- 
proving teaching and the quality of teaching 
staffs. 

The present period of teacher scarcity is a 
good time for the re-examination of teacher 
training and for the study of and the develop- 
ment of a fifth-year program. It is definitely 


not the time for school systems now certifying 
teachers on the basis of four years of college 
work, including teacher training, to require a 
fifth year of teacher training for certification. 
With an adequate supply of qualified teachers 
available to fill all positions, the fifth-year 
teacher-training program can be placed in oper- 
ation gradually, along with professional and 
financial incentives, which will make teaching 
more attractive as a life work to young people. 


RESEARCH 


Reliability of an Interlinear Test of Writing Ability 


By FRANCES SWINEFORD 
Educational Testing Service 


For MANY YEARS test constructors have been 
trying to devise a scheme for increasing the ob- 
jectivity of scores on essay examinations. In 
many fields a satisfactory solution has been 
found only in the elimination of essay questions 
altogether and the constant improvement of ob- 
jective-type questions, largely in multiple-choice 


form. 

In the field of English composition, however, 
the problem has remained an acute one. The 
introduction of multiple-choice tests to replace 
the older essay questions increased the reliability 
of scoring from an average of .75 or .80 to com- 
plete objectivity and, hence, virtually perfect 
scoring reliability, subject only to the occasional 
scoring error that escapes an intensive checking 
procedure; yet the resulting examination does 
not fully satisfy the English teachers, as repre- 
sented by the College Entrance Examination 
Board English Committee. English instructors 
say they are less interested in a candidate’s abil- 
ity to recognize correct grammatical usage and 
accurate punctuation than in his habits in these 
areas when he is engaged in original writing. 
Moreover, they maintain that no objective test 
is a satisfactory substitute for an essay in evalu- 
ating creativity and organization skills. 

During the past four years the College Board 
English Composition Test has contained a section 
designed to measure original writing with a high 
degree of objectivity. The test, which has been 
named ‘‘Interlinear,’’ consists of a passage con- 
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taining a number of grammatical errors, punc- 
tuation errors, examples of awkward construc- 
tion, and the like. It is printed with enough 
space between the lines so that the examinee can 
make alterations directly on the test, just as 
though he were doing the editorial work on a 
rough first draft. This exercise has several ad- 
vantages over both the essay test and the recog- 
nition-type objective test: there is a minimum of 
writing, so that the candidate will demonstrate 
his ability on a number of picked crucial points 
instead of spending his time writing sentences 
which he knows are safe; the expressions that are 
to be corrected or improved are in no way iden- 
tified for the candidate—a more real-life situa- 
tion than can be set up in the objective-type test; 
and the correct responses do not appear on the 
test, which thus measures creative action rather 
than mere recognition. 

Regardless of how much of the material in 
the passage is corrected or rewritten, the scoring 
is confined to the items that were deliberately 
put into the material. All candidates, therefore, 
are scored on the same items. 

The procedure for attaining and measuring 
reader reliability will now be considered. The 
statistics to be reported are those for the March, 
1952, examination, although they are similar to 
the results of the previous examinations also. 

Since a free-response type of test elicits a 
great many different responses to each item, a 
carefully planned training period for the read- 
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ers precedes the actual scoring of the tests. In 
March, 1952, the more than 25,000 papers were 
read by 68 readers under the direction of a Chief 
Reader and his assistant. The readers were all 
experienced teachers of English. The passage 
contains 45 items which the examinee was ex- 
pected to alter. From the results of a pretesting 
of the exercise, a detailed set of instructions was 
prepared for the readers. These instructions list 
the corrections and miscorrections found in the 
pretest and classify them as to whether they 
should be scored acceptable, partially acceptable, 
or unacceptable. During the several hours of 
their training period the readers studied the in- 
structions and then scored and discussed sample 
papers. Only when the Chief Readers were 
satisfied that all the readers were thoroughly 
familiar with the task before them was the regu- 
lar reading begun. 

When: the first test papers were received by 
the Educational Testing Service, members of the 
English Section selected 24 papers to be dupli- 
cated for this study. They were not a random 
sample of the early receipts but, rather, a sample 
intended to represent the expected total popula- 
tion. Care also had to be taken to include only 
such papers as would make clear reproductions 
in planographed form. 

Each paper was scored by 33-35 readers in the 
regular manner. Each reader was given four of 
these papers a day—two in the morning and two 
in the afternoon—during three days of the regu- 
lar reading period. Thus, 67 readers read 12 
papers, and one reader, who missed a session, 
read only 10 papers. All papers were also read 
by the Chief Readers, whose evaluations will be 
considered separately. Each original paper was 
given to a reader who did not get it in the dupli- 
eated form. The originals were not identified in 
any way, and their readers were not aware that 
they were reading papers used in this experi- 
ment. 

The readers’ evaluations were tallied and sum- 
marized each day in order that any major dis- 
agreements might be discovered and rectified. 
No major sources of disagreement were found, 
however. Most instances of disagreement were 
traced to illegibility due largely to the reproduc- 
tion process. A penciled punctuation mark, for 
example, may lose its clarity in the duplicating 
process. 
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After the termination of the reading period, 
score values of 0, 1, or 2 were assigned to the 
various responses, and the papers were scored. 
The Chief Reader and his assistant ought to show 
high agreement in their judgments, for they 
shared the responsibility of training the readers. 
Indeed, their agreement was beyond expectation. 
Twenty of their papers have the same scores, 
three differ by one point, and one differs by two 
points. The correlation between the two sets of 
24 scores is .998. 

If the agreement among readers is high, the 
variation among their scores for any paper will 
be low relative to the variation among scores for 
different papers. The 24 standard deviations lie 
between 1.14 and 2.40 and have a mean value of 
1.66. The standard deviation of the 24 mean 
scores is 7.39. We may conclude that, on the 
average, about 93% of the scores are within three 
points, or about two fifths of the standard devia- 
tion, of their respective means. 

Another measure of agreement can be secured 
from the correlation of the 24 mean scores with 
the corresponding scores assigned to the same 
papers when they were read in their original 
form. This correlation is .964, a highly satis- 
factory value. The mean of the 24 means and 
the mean of the 24 reported scores differ by only 
0.1, and the corresponding standard deviations 
are both 7.39. The correlation, the means, and 
the standard deviations together indicate that 
each score actually reported for these candidates 
is very close to the pooled judgments of more 
than 30 readers. 

A final estimate of reader reliability was de- 
rived from the deviation scores obtained by sub- 
tracting from the score on each paper the mean 
of all the scores assigned to that paper. Thus, 
there were 33-35 deviation scores for each paper 
and a total of 814 deviation scores. Their vari- 
ance, which can be regarded as a measure of 
error variance, is 2.72, whereas the variance of 
the reported scores for the same papers is 54.65. 
The reader reliability, estimated from the ex- 


: error variance . 
pression, 1 - —_—____—__ , is .95. 
score variance 


These deviation scores are also valuable in the 
maintenance of high reader reliability from year 
to year. The deviation scores were collected by 
reader. The lenient reader with high positive 
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deviation scores, the exacting reader with high 
negative deviation scores, and the erratic reader 
with a wide variation in deviation scores can all 
be identified. The current figures singled out 
one exacting reader and one erratic reader 
among the 68. 

Unless satisfactory reader reliability has been 
attained, it is futile to be concerned with meas- 
ures of test reliability and validity. A reader re- 
liability of .95 on a free-answer type test is cer- 
tainly satisfactory. We turn, then, to the test 
reliability. 

Thirty-three of the 45 items were scored 0 or 
1; two items were scored 0 or 2; 10 items were 
scored 0, 1, or 2. From the item analysis data 


the variances of the item scores were readily ob- 
tained. The test reliability was then calculated 
by an adaptation of the Kuder-Richardson for- 
mula (14), which involves the total-score vari- 
ance and the item variances and standard devia- 
tions. The resulting figure is .81, a value which 
is quite high for a 30-minute exercise and only 
slightly below reliabilities commonly found for 
completely objective tests of similar length. For 
example, when the reliability coefficients of 
13 March, 1952, Board Achievement Tests are 
adjusted by the Spearman-Brown formula to 
describe 45-item instruments, they are found to 
lie within the range .79-.91 and to have a mean 
value of .85. 


EVENTS 


The Publication of Historical Documents 


THE ENDORSEMENT, on Nov. 22, 1954, by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower of the report by the National 
Historical Publications Commission, ‘‘A Na- 
tional Program for the Publication of Historical 
Documents,’’ is good news indeed. It is high 
time for this nation to disseminate widely the 
documents testifying to its development and to 
the thinking of its great leaders. For, as the 
President says, ‘‘It is through these materials— 
the original first-hand evidences of the initia- 
tive, courage, and spiritual qualities of the men 
and women who have helped shape our coun- 
try’s destiny—that we will be reminded of the 
real well springs of our national strength.’’ 

As not too many persons know, the commis- 
sion is authorized by Congress to plan and to 
recommend the publication of historical sources 
by the U.S. Government, as well as to co-operate 
with and encourage ‘‘other organizations and 
individuals in collecting, preserving, and pub- 
lishing documents important for the history of 
the United States.’’ Its current report recom- 
mends several lines of specific action for the 
attainment of this aim: the publication of the 
papers of Americans who have distinguished 
themselves in various areas of activity and the 
publication of documents having an important 
bearing on significant developments or events 
in American history. The fact that the writ- 
ings of Franklin, Hamilton, the Adamses, Madi- 
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son, and other great Americans have been sug- 
gested for comprehensive publication is in it- 
self an educational idea of note. Also exciting 
are the plans for the publication, over a 10-year 
period, of documentary histories of the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution and the Bill of Rights 
and of the First Federal Congress. There is no 
doubt that such volumes will add immeasurably 
to the understanding of the development of 
democracy in the United States. 

Educators will be pleased to learn that the 
commission has listed theoreticians and practi- 
tioners of education among those whose papers 
are recommended for publication. Prominent 
in this respect are Horace Mann, ‘Henry Bar- 
nard, Emma Hart Willard, Mary Lyon, Charles 
W. Eliot, Andrew D. White, William James, 
and John Dewey. The educational profession 
should welcome this reminder that much re- 
mains to be done to collect and publicize the 
thoughts and actions of its leaders throughout 
history. It is fitting that teachers’ associations 
and educational organizations consider the ap- 
propriateness of making available the writings 
of these and other significant educators. Schools 
of education can encourage thesis projects in- 
volving the editing of these historical documents. 
Finally, professors of education qualified in his- 
torical research should be enabled to make de- 
finitive studies of influential educators through 
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the medium of their public and private papers. 
Here is a genuine opportunity to collect the 
educational lore of the past and to present it 


conveniently for reflection upon, and guidance 
toward the solution of, the problems of the 
present and the future—W.W.B. 


Institute on Economic Development at 
Vanderbilt University 


Durine Aug. 30-Sept. 24, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity held on its campus an Institute on Economic 
Development under the sponsorship of the For- 
eign Operations Administration. The institute 
was attended by 48 specialists from 22 under- 
developed foreign countries, and by seven Amer- 
ican specialists who will shortly go abroad on 
technical assistance assignments from FOA. 
Professor William H. Nicholls served as director 
of the institute. In addition to other members 
of the Vanderbilt faculty, the staff included Mr. 
P. 8. Narayan Prasad, executive director, Inter- 
national Monetary Fund; Professor Wolfgang 
H. Kraus, George Washington University; and 
10 distinguished guest lecturers drawn from uni- 
versities, government, and business. 

The institute was an experiment in bringing 
together specialists in many fields and from 


MEDALS FOR DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE TO EDUCATION 


A mepau for Distinguished Service to Educa- 
tion, established by Teachers College, Columbia 
University, was awarded for the first time on 
Nov. 23, 1954, to 22 leading educators from 17 
countries, including the U. 8. The educators 
from abroad who received the medal have stud- 
ied at Teachers College under the so-called Macy 
grants, provided in the 1920’s by the late V. 
Everit Macy, who was chairman of the college’s 
board of trustees. The grants enabled outstand- 
ing students in other countries to study at the 
college. 

The medals were awarded to the following: 
George R. Ashbridge, secretary, New Zealand 
Educational Institute, Wellington; Mohsem 
Assadi, Faculty of Law, Tehran University, 
Tehran; Amir Boktor, dean, Faculty of Educa- 
tion, American University of Cairo, Egypt; 
Eduardo Canto, director general of primary edu- 
cation, Ministry of Education, Madrid, Spain; 
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many countries who had already spent some 
months in specialist studies in various parts of 
the United States, the purpose being the study 
of broader aspects of economic development and 
the interrelationships of various general and spe- 
cialized factors. It endeavored to give perspec- 
tive by discussing problems common to numerous 
fields rather than concentrating upon a single 
specialty, such as agricultural credit or land 
tenure. The institute was held in the South in 
order to demonstrate that the United States still 
has problems of economic underdevelopment sim- 
ilar in kind if not in degree to those of under- 
developed countries. Two extended field trips, 
directed at observation of agriculture, industry, 
education, and health in the southeastern states, 
were an integral part of the course of study. 


George S. Counts, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; K. S. 
Cunningham, director, Australian Council for 
Educational Research, Melbourne; Maurice Dar- 
tigue, educational specialist in the United Na- 
tions from Haiti; Fernando T. deSouza, profes- 
sor, University of Brazil, Rio de Janeiro; Aino 
Durchman, director, Helsinki (Finland) School 
of Nursing; M. A. El Erian, director of the 
Egyptian State Tourist Office, New York City; 
Erich Hylla, director, Hochschule fiir Interna- 
tionale Piadagogische Forschung, Frankfurt, 
Germany; W. B. Inglis, director of studies, Na- 
tional Committee for the Training of Teachers, 
Edinburgh, Scotland; Mohamed Fahdil Jamali, 
chairman, Iraqi Delegation to the United Na- 
tions; Mrs. Concha Romero James, U. 8. Library 
of Congress, representing Mexico; Abdul H. 
Kadhim, former Minister of Education of Iraq, 
Baghdad; Isaac L. Kandel, professor emeritus 
of education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and former editor, ScHOOL AND Sociery ; 
Habib Kurani, chairman, department of educa- 
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tion, American University of Beirut, Lebanon; 
Valentine E. Macy, Jr., member, board of trus- 
tees, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
William F. Russell, president-emeritus, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Issa Sadiq, sena- 
tor in Iran and vice-president of the Iranian 
Academy, Tehran; Irma Salas of Chile, program 
specialist in women’s education, Unesco; and 
Adriaan Smuts, vocational adviser, Transvaal 
Education Department, Johannesburg, Union of 
South Africa. 





DOCTORAL FELLOWSHIPS IN 
AMERICAN STUDIES 


GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS of $2,000-$4,000 will 
be granted for 1955-56 to doctoral candidates in 
the Program in American Studies of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota (Minneapolis 14). Applicants 
must hold a degree or degrees in one of the hu- 
manities, in one of the social sciences, or in 
American civilization. Applications close March 
15, 1955. 





Appointments, Promotions, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Paul S. Bachman, vice-president, University of Ha- 
waii, will succeed President Gregg M. Sinclair when 
the latter retires on June 30. 


A. Henry Detweiler, professor of architecture, 
Cornell University, appointed president, American 
Schools of Oriental Research, succeeding Carl H. 
Kraeling, professor of Hellenistic Oriental archaeol- 
ogy, University of Chicago. 


The Rev. Reinhold Niebuhr, dean of the faculty, 
Union Theological Seminary (New York 27), ap- 
pointed vice-president. 


Hugh W. Norman, associate dean, named dean, 
Indiana University’s Division of Adult Education and 
Public Services. Chris W. Jung, associate professor of 
education, appointed director of the university’s sum- 
mer sessions to succeed H. B. Allman, who recently 
accepted a two-year appointment as chief educational 
advisor to the U. S. Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion, Pakistan. 


D. Alexander Severino, associate professor of art 
education, University of Wisconsin, appointed direc- 
tor, School of Fine and Applied Arts, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, succeeding Donald G. Wood, who has been 
serving as acting director and who will now resume 
full-time teaching duties. 


Otto G. Graf, associate professor of German, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, appointed acting chairman, 
department of German, during the sabbatical leave of 
Henry W. Nordmeyer. Both Wayne A. R. Leys and 
Lineoln Reis will serve as visiting professors of phi- 
losophy for the second half of the 1954-55 academie 
year. 


Leonard D. White, professor of public administra- 
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tion, named Ernest DeWitt Burton Distinguished 
Service Professor, University of Chicago. 


Roy Blough, principal director, department of eco- 
nomic affairs, United Nations, appointed professor of 
international business, Graduate School of Business, 
Columbia University. 


John W. M. Whiting, director, Laboratory of Hu- 
man Development, Harvard University’s Graduate 
School of Education, will become professor of educa- 
tion at the university, Feb. 1. Donald K. David will 
retire this summer as dean, Business School, after 13 
years in office. 


Edgar Johnson and Wayne McMillen appointed 
visiting professors of English and of social work, re- 
spectively, University of Hawaii. 


Promotions to associate professorships, University of 
Dayton (Ohio), include: Erving E. Beauregard (his- 
tory), Mrs. Alberts G. Prather (mathematics), and 
Rev. Joseph S. Bruder, §.M., and Rev. Florian End- 
ers, S.M. (philosophy). 


Among the appointments at Detroit (Mich.) Insti- 
tute of Technology are: assistant professors, Louis J. 
Broussard (psychology), Ann Beck (social science), 
and William H. Bos (speech) ; and instructors, John 
Neufeld (mathematics), Robert Spiro (social sci- 
ences), and Dean Cadle and Edith Gold (English). 
Clarence C. Winn will retire next month as dean 
emeritus of engineering after heading the institute’s 
Engineering College for 31 years. 


Andrew H. Souerwine advanced in rank to assistant 
professorship of psychology, Trinity College (Hart- 
ford, Conn.). 


Arthur E. Hoover, psychological consultant to in- 
dustry, appointed assistant professor of psychology, 
University of Akron (Ohio). 
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New assistant professors at Norwich University 
(Northfield, Vt.) are: Russell B. Capelle (social sci- 
ences), William A. Bryan (geology and geography), 
and Clayton C. Curtis (economics and business ad- 
ministration). 

The following instructors have been appointed to the 
faculty, Carleton College (Northfield, Minn.): Ste- 
phen B. Barnwell and Clark C. Spence (history), 
Wayne M. Carver and Owen Jenkins (English), 
Helen M. Hyslop (French), Weaver M. Marr, Jr. 
(German), Robert T. Matthews (astronomy and 
mathematics), and Robert W. Corrigan (speech and 
drama). 

Theron A. Johnson, director, New Jersey region, 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, ap- 
pointed administrator of New York State’s Education 
Practices Act to succeed Frederick H. Bair, who is re- 
signing to assume duties as adviser to the Ministry of 
Education, Ethiopia. 

Louise Pound, professor emeritus of English, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, elected president, Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, succeeding LeRoy E. 
Kimball, vice-chancellor and comptroller, New York 
University. 

Lewis Webster Jones, president, Rutgers University 
(New Brunswick, N. J.), appointed president, Asso- 
ciation of Land Grant Colleges and Universities, suc- 
ceeding Frederick L. Hovde, president, Purdue Uni- 
versity (Lafayette, Ind.). 

W. L. Duren, Jr., and G. B. Price elected president 
and second vice-president, respectively, Mathematical 
Association of America. The next meeting of the asso- 
ciation will convene in Aug. at the University of Mich- 
igan. 


Recent Deaths 
George A. Hedger, 78, professor emeritus of history, 
University of Cincinnati (Ohio), Jan. 2. 


Leonard T. Baker, 87, president emeritus, University 
of South Carolina, Jan. 5. 


Maurice A. Bigelow, 82, professor emeritus of biol- 
ogy, Columbia University, Jan. 6. 


Helen Baker, 55, associate director, industrial rela- 
tions section, Princeton University, Jan. 10. 


Paul Spencer Wood, 72, professor emeritus of Eng- 
lish, Grinnell (Iowa) College, and lecturer in English, 
Graduate School, Columbia University, Jan. 11. 


Coming Events 

National Conference on Exchange of Persons, spon- 
sored by the Institute of International Education, 
Park Sheraton Hotel, New York City, Feb. 23-25. 
Theme: “Leaders for a Free World.” 
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Louisiana College Conference, 17th annual meeting, 
Centenary College, Shreveport, La., Mareh 4-5. 


Department of Elementary School Principals, NEA, 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, March 16-19. Theme: 
“Education—A Community Enterprise.” 


“More Realistic Science Teaching” will be the theme 
of the 1955 national convention of the National Sci- 
ence Teachers Association, NEA, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, March 24-26. 


Catholic Business Education Association, national 
convention, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., 
April 13-14. 


Recent) ; , 





NELSON, NARKA. The Western College for 
Women, 1853-1953. Pp. 248. Western College, 
Oxford, Ohio. 1954. $4.00. 


ORLINSKY, HARRY M. Ancient Israel. Pp. 193. 


Cornell University Press, Ithaca, N. Y. 1954. 
Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.75. 
© 

Our Independent School Trustees. Pp. 62. Public 


Relations Committee, Milton 86, Mass. 1954. 
@ 

PARK, JULIAN (editor). The Culture of France in 
Our Time. Pp. 345. Cornell University Press, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 1954. $5.00. 

a 

RUSSELL, JOHN D. The Finance of Higher Edu- 
cation. Revised edition. Pp. 416. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago 37. 1954. $7.50. 

© 

SMITH, CHARD POWERS. Yankees and God. 
Pp. 528. Hermitage House, New York 11. 1954. 
$6.50. : 

€ 

SNYDER, LOUIS L. The Meaning of Nationalism. 
Pp. 208. Rutgers University Press, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 1954. $4.50. 

© 

The Social Sciences in Historical Study. Pp. 181. 
Social Science Research Council, New York 17. 
1954. Paper, $1.75; cloth, $2.25. 

@ 

STERBA, EDITHA, ann RICHARD STERBA. 
Beethoven and His Nephew: A Psychoanalytic 
Study of their Relationship. Pp. 351. Pantheon 
Books, New York 14. 1954. $5.00. 

8 

SUEHSDORF, ADIE (editor). Facts of Life for 
Children, by Child Study Association of America. 
Illustrated. Pp. 92. Maco Magazine Corp., New 
York 17. 1954. 50 cents. 
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Unesco: The University of Social Sciences: Econom- 
ics. Pp. 300. Columbia University Press, New 
York 27. 1954. $3.00. 


WERTHAM, FREDRIC. Seduction of the Inno- 
cent. Second edition. Pp. 397. Rinehart & Co., 
New York 16. 1954. $4.00. 








Earlier Writings 


FAULKNER, HAROLD U. A Visual History of the 
United States. Illustrated. Pp. 199. Abelard- 
Schuman, New York 16. 1953. $5.00. 


GABRIEL, CASIMIR. The Tree Bore Fruit: Man- 
hattan College, 1853-1953. Pp. 159. Manhattan 
College, Riverdale, N. Y. 1953. 
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BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 














WHAT WILL THE PRICE LEVEL BE 
WHEN | RETIRE ? 


How much will a new suit cost? A pair of shoes? 
The daily purchases at the grocery store? Books, 
travel, the other things that make the years of 
retirement worth while for the educator? 

Inflation is causing real hardship today for 
anyone who retired on a fixed income. He receives 
the same number of dollars in his pension check 
each month, but he has seen his purchasing power 
dwindling away in recent years. 

A pioneering type of annuity, available only to 
college staff members, now tries to do something 
about this problem. Educators may pay up to 50% 
of their annuity premiums to the new College 
Retirement Equities Fund; the balance to TIAA. 

Any employee of a college or university is eli- 
gible. Write for details; we employ no agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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HAMILTON, RAPHAEL N. The Story of Mar- 
quette University: An Object Lesson in the Devel- 
opment of Catholic Higher Education. Pp. 434. 
Marquette University Press, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
1953. 

o 

HORKAN, VINCENT J. Educational Theories and 
Principles of Maffeo Vegio: A Dissertation. Pp. 
229. Catholic University Press, Washington 17, 
D.C. 1953. $2.50. 

8 


MASON, S. F. Main Currents of Scientific Thought: 
A History of the Sciences. Pp. 520. Abelard- 
Schuman, New York 16. 1953. 

9 

PATERSON, DONALD G., et al. Revised Minne- 
sota Occupational Rating Scales. Pp. 85. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 14. 1953. 
$2.00. 

a 

Public Aid to Parochial Education: A Transcript of 
a Discussion on a Vital Issue. Pp. 56. Harvard 
Law School Forum, Cambridge 38, Mass. 1951. 
50 cents. 

a 


SIRJAMAKI, JOHN. The American Family in the 


Twentieth Century. Pp. 227. Harvard University 
$4.25. 


Press, Cambridge 38, Mass. 1953. 





®Developed by 
Dr. Jonas Salk 
under March of 
Dimes grant. 

@Inoculation of : 
425,000 children in 44 states 
financed by March of Dimes. 

@ Results of vaccine evaluation 
by University of Michigan ex- 
pected before 1955 polio epi- 
demic season. 

© Effectiveness of Salk vaccine 

being determined at a cost of 

$7,500,000 in March of Dimes 
funds. 
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ageemamd RONALD books for the Edhsculben Caitinleam 


JV AMERICAN PUBLIC EDUCATION—An Introduction 


Calvin Grieder and Stephen A. Romine 
—both University of Colorado 


New second edition presents an over-all view of 
the systems of education as they function in Amer- 
ica today—from nursery school to university. Offer- 
ing a solid understanding of our schools, it discusses 
their place in society, the job to be done, and the 
ways of going about it. Incorporates new material: 
information on the psychological and sociological 


foundations of education; an introductory chapter 
which surveys the prospects in the field of educa- 
tion for newcomers; a rewritten chapter on curricu- 
lum which brings out the philosophy underlying 
curriculum development; annotated bibliographies 
after each chapter; etc. 25 ills., tables; 424 pp. 


/ THE SCHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY 


Educational and Public Relations 


J. E. Grinnell, Indiana State Teachers College; and 
Raymond J. Young, University of Oklahoma 


Ready February. The authors and seven highly 
qualified contributors present a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the methods and techniques of developing 
mutual understanding between educational insti- 
tutions and the public. Book shows how field trips, 
community surveys, parent-teacher organizations, 
and many forms of community participation can be 


used to correlate school activities with community 
interests and resources. Analyzes recent attacks on 
the schools; gives practical advice on building a 
publicity campaign ; explains how good public rela- 
tions can be achieved through effective reporting 
systems, public performances, adult education, etc. 

27 ills., tables; 445 pp. 


¥ A FOUNDATION FOR ART EDUCATION 


Manuel Barkan, The Ohio State University 


Ready February. A new book of particular interest 
to teachers in training. Centering on creative ex- 
perience and the education of children, it lays a 
groundwork for exploring the basic problems of 
teaching art. Relating these teaching problems to 


concepts of human behavior in psychology, sociol- 


ogy, anthropology, cultural history, and philosophy, 
the author interprets his findings in terms of prac- 
tical elementary and secondary school art education. 
The book provides a new approach to the whole of 
art education and its role in the further develop- 
ment of American culture. 236 pp. 


/ THE ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


John T. Wahlquist, San Jose State College—with 4 specialists 


Achieving a sound balance between theory and 
practice, this book covers every phase of modern 
school administration. Useful as a field manual for 
superintendents, it stresses the best methods for 
handling on-the-job problems—how to plan the 
school building, organize for curriculum revision, 


supervise personnel, work with state and _ local 
authorities, administer special services, etc. 
Throughout, the application of the democratic 
philosophy to administration problems is stressed. 

41 ills., tables; 611 pp. 


/ BUILDING THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Stephen A. Romine, University of Colorado 


This up-to-date book fully examines the secondary 
school curriculum and the influences shaping it. It 
appraises the fundamental bases on which a sound 
understanding of the curriculum depends—the 
natures of the educative process, the learner, and 
a democratic society. Shows how to develop a study 


program that can be effectively integrated with the 
many other aspects of school activity; presents 
concrete plans, firmly tied in with principles of 
educational sociology and adolescent psychology, 
for accomplishing the various phases of curriculum 
building. 20 ills., tables; 520 pp. 
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